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of a confidential character. There was a great sense of unreality
about them, and except that they sometimes gave private members
an opportunity to blow off steam I consider they served little
useful purpose.

Perhaps this is the appropriate place to say something about
Sir William Beveridge and his report on social insurance, as he
and his policy were to play such a big part in my political fortunes.

It is sometimes forgotten by his friends and foes alike that he
was appointed by Arthur Greenwood, when Minister without
Portfolio in 1941, chairman of a committee to inquire into the
whole system of insurance against sickness, accident and unemploy-
ment. The committee was not constituted on political lines,
but was composed of civil servants and experts who took a purely
objective line.

I think the Government expected the usual dull departmental
document, but Beveridge could not touch anything without
putting his personality into it, and his literary gifts always made his
reports readable. Instead of the report receiving the usual fate
of such government publications and being pigeon-holed and
forgotten, it became a best-seller. When, therefore, the Government
followed the general practice and treated the report as an excuse
for delay in taking action, Ministers were met by great public
pressure to carry out the reforms recommended.

The report made a special appeal to Liberals, The principle
of insurance against sickness and unemployment had been the
child of the Liberal Party, and it had originally been given legislative
form against the wishes of the other two parties.

Resolutions in favour of the report were carried by the party
organisation in the spirit of "the report, the whole report, and
nothing but the report."

The Liberal Parliamentary Party gave Beveridge a dinner at
Brown's Hotel, over which I presided, to celebrate the publication
of the report. The dinner synchronised with his marriage and he
was just like an overgrown schoolboy on his honeymoon and it
was a very happy and delightful affair. He explained in his
speech that for a great part of his life he had been a civil servant, that
he had never belonged to any political party, but if he had to
describe his approach to problems it would be a Liberal with a
Radical outlook.

But it was not "roses, roses all the way" for Beveridge. He
had his enemies and critics both among the Conservative and
Labour Parties.

Some of us pressed for a debate in order to ascertain the Govern-
ment attitude, and after considerable delay facilities were granted*
It is customary on such occasions to place a motion on the order